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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. | 





The most excellent manner by which our owa improvement may exclamation— 


« attempted, is to look back upon our past life and be instructed by | 
ur errots, or gaze around and impreve by the joys and sorrows, | 


= = ——- —= —— 


. | . 
She clasped her hands, and raising them, with her) he pleased. And Virgina was convinced that the 


eyes filled with tears, passionately echoed Jenny's last) pleasure he had shown on seeimg her, arose from bis 


fearing his neglect had had a different effect on her. 
“"O why was I spared to cry wae'’s me !’—Why She could neither sing nor dance cotillions, nor play, 


the prosperity or wisfortupe of others. There is uo way by which |) was T doomed to be deserted by all that L ever loved! for a plano was a great rarity then, and there were 


this may be Accomplished more easily than by the reading of inte-| 


resting stories Which serve as the journals of life—displaying, in| Oh Julius! Julius! did I ever think, in those happy) but few who played ; and she sat quietly in her chair 


siluring colours, the virtues we should imitate, and showing, iv all) 


thew native deformity, the vices we should avoid 


VIRGINIA ST. VICTOR, 
AN AMERICAN TALE. 
> 
CHAPTER Il 
“ Arise, daughter of Clatho! Dwells there aught of grief in thy 


soul? Her white breast rose with sighs. She satalone. The big 
tear is in her eye” 


One day there was to be a party at Mr. Mansfield’s, | 
the lawyer's, and Virginia wasinvited. Julius aera, 











|| days, that it would come to this! Did Ll eve: imagine) all the evening, looking on the gaiety of others. 


I should be so soon forgotten? Oh, my father,” she) The evening seemed devoted to the display of Miss 


cried, ** why did you ever leave me? I feel that if you! Welling’s accomplishments. Richly dressed, gay, 


were here to press me to your bosom and comfort me, and brillant, she sang and danced, smiled and talked 
I should be able to bear this with a firmer beart. But) to the admiration of all; but more especially, it ap- 
no! no!—throughout this world, filled with human peared, to Julius, who sang and danced, smiled and 
beings, there is no one who loves me—no one on) talked with her. Virginia’s beart swelled as she look 
whose bosom I can find repose and sympathy. Oh, ed towards them; but, steady to her purpose, she 
was ever one so comfortless and dreary as | am!” forced a smile, and turning to her next companion, 

She laid her head down, and wept in the bitterness! entered into conversation. She fuand great assistance 


there, that morning, and asked her if she were going. 
She told him she did not feel like joining a party of 
strangers ; besides, being poor, she could not afford to 
dress like the rest ; 

“Therefore, dear Julius, you must excuse me to- 


of her heart; but it was only for a tew moments— 
she soon saw the folly of grieving thus, and raising 
her head up, she exclaimed, 

“But how ungrateful [ am! Have [ not warm 
friends, in this house even, who sympathise with me, 


in Mr, Darford, to whom the moschettoes were very 
troublesome ; and he sat kicking and scratching him- 
jself all the evening. 

| “ How under the sun you can all sit so composedly 
| when those vile insects are so thick, is more than Lean 








night,” she said, * for | cannot, accompany you.” 

“ Oh, it’s all the same to me, Miss St. Victor,” he 
said, with a slight shrug ; “1 merely called, thinking 
you and Miss Christiana might want a beau to ac- 
company you”—for he had not yet got out of the ha- 
bit of attending Virginia wherever she went, which 
was, however, very seldom. 

Christiana was a good-hearted girl, and her indig- 
nation was roused by the indifference of Julius; she, 
however, contented herself by showing it in her looks, 
and merely said, but with an expression of the great- 
est contempt, . 

“We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Marston, 
but beg you will not trouble yourself about us; should} 
we want an attendant, Mr. Vander Dolen, or my bro- 
ther Nicholas, will be always happy to await on us.” 

“Oh, very well,” Julius answered, and bidding) 
‘hem good morning with a careless air, left the house. | 

Virginia said nothing, but his coldness, and the too) 
evident loss of his atlections, weighed down her heart) 
with a deadly pressure. She retired to her room early | 
that night; and, as she entered her little chamber and | 
glanced her eye on the shelves of books he had sent 
ier, memorials of happier days, the sense of her lonely | 
leserted situation came over her like acold chill. 

As she appraached the window, sounds of gaiety | 
tuck ber ears, and the lights from Mr. Mansfickd’s| 
louse Were glancing through the trees; for their gar-| 
leus were only separated by a small cornfield. She | 
sat down, all alone, in the dark; and crossing her arms} 
on the window-seat, laid her head down on them. | 
The sound of glad voices, and accents of pleasure, 








and will do all in their power to make me happy 2}, iunagine,”” he said to her. 

And am I not to blame in regard to Julius ? When, “ Why we are used to them, Mr. Darford; and in 
he comes here, instead of finding me cheerful and) a few years you will be accustomed tu them too.” 
lively, | am always grieving about my father ; thus | “In a few years! good heavens! 1 shall be bit 
leading hin forcibly to contrast the difference between ten to death long before then,” be said, Uhiashing 
me and others. And dol not refuse to accompany, bimselt with his handkerchief; “but can it be—-are 


him to those scenes of gaiety and amusements, teach-| you really hardened to them ?” 


ing him to receive pleasure independent of me? [) 
let him go alone, when, by my presence or my cheer-|  “ Ob, don’t despair,” said Christiana, who sat nea 
fulness, 1 might yet retain his heart. But is it not} them, “the cel gets used to skinning, you know—but 
unworthy of me,” she said, and a blush crossed her) why do you beat yourself so?” she continued, as he 
cheek, “ to follow him, and do my best to win back! gave his head a great (hwack, in bopes of killing a 
his truant affections, even from Heurietta, who may |, moschetto who was serenading him; “ you will beat 
love him as much as I do ?—Oh no! no! I have suf-|| yourself to a jelly, I guess, before long, if you do so ; 
fered his heart to grow so firmly to mine that when! let me tell you the best way is to sit still and keep 
they are torn asunder mine must bleed to death, and! quiet—at all events you will be cooler for it.” 
therefore I must endure this sorrow and humiliation | “ No, curse me if Ldo! Pil be hanged if I grin and 
as the punishment — I will be lively,” she cried, “ Oh! bear it; Pl quit this cursed country at short metre.” 
yes! yes! Iwill go out in the world and be gay and | 
happy, if my heart should break in the struggle.” ihe remained all the rest of the evening, groaning, and 
The next day there was a fruit party at Mrs. Chap- } grumbling, and scratching, much to Christiana’s 
man’s; and when Julius, who accompanied the party | amusement, who could see bim from the window. 
from Locust Grove, arrived, he found all the compa- | When the fruit, &c. had been sufficiently handed 
ny assembled, and among them he was surprised to | about, the company rose to depart. Julius had al- 
see Virginia. Her dress was of plain cambric muslin,| ways accompanied Virginia home, and she now won- 
and her only ornament was a pink ribbon around her | dered if he would this evening. While they were all 
waist, except a pure white magnolia which she wore||in the cotry, putting on thew hats, &c. she looked 
in her dark hair; yet she looked as lovely and as no-| 
ble as any there who were more richly dressed. 


* Yes, L assure you I very seldom feel them.” 


And starting up, be went out on the piazza, where 


jaround for him, and saw bin kneeling down, tying 
on Henrietta’s walking-shoes. 

Julius’ first sensation was pleasure ; and going up| She turned away, and after putting on her shawl, 
to her, he entered into a spirited conversation with) looked again. He was putting Miss Welling’s shawl 
her, telling her he was charmed to see her looking | on, and telling her to be careful of the night air. 


‘hat fell oa her ear, caused her heart to throb and | so well, and in such spirits; and poor Virginia was Virginia pressed her hand over her eyes a moment, 


well. Oh! it isa sorrowful thing to see a young and 
lovely creature sitting alone, bowed down with grief 
ind desolation—to see youth, which ought to be the) 


the happiest creature in the room. But he was soon) and again set about her preparations ; but she lingered 
called to sing a duet with Miss Welling, and Virginia! and lingered, until Christiana, who stood with hea 
saw but little more of him, that evening, near her.) lover, Vander Dolen, impatiently waiting for her, 


*eason of light-heartedness, overcast with the apne He was either singing with Henrietta, or turning over) now asked her if she was not almost ready ; but still 


anguish and misery. But she shed no tears until 
‘here came, breathing up from the green foliage in the 
Next garden, the sound of two flutes, first and second; 
playing the mournful air of « Auld Robin Gray,” 


the leaves when she played cotillions, or when she | Julius came not nearher. At last Henrietta was also 


" re . 
danced he was almost always her partner. He cast| ready. Virginia saw him leave her, and approach the 
. : r . . i} , 
his eyes, several times, to where Virginia sat ; but find- | spot where she stood. Now her heart beat; she bent 
ing her quietly and cheerfully engaged in conversa-| her head down, and pretended to be busy with hea 





“id accompanying them was the soft melancholy 

soothing tones of a female voice. Then, indeed, Vir- 
ate : . ° 

sia’s tears flowed; for what misery is there that 


lieved of a burden which had long troubled him; and “I am sorry I cannot see you home to-night,” he 


. : ; } 
tion, he would smile and turn away, as if he felt re- erry 
finding she could be happy, independent of him, he | said ; “as I came with Miss Welling it would not do 





Will not be soothed, in a measure, by mournful music ? 





seemed to feel at liberty to devote himself to whom | to leave her.” 
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Virginia raised her head and said, with a smile and 


4 careless tone, t 
° Oh, Wmmot no fonseque nee I « inmnco lew with t 
(‘hristiana ind diuvsebert” nnd taking Christiana s ft 


arm, she left the hal! 


ee 


*¢ on * sand > iston again, “you Dust not mind as l cescend the hill, l leave all those high ideas he 


his road, it is smooth as glass compared to part of 
hat which leads to Niagara What think you of 
Wiig twenty of thirty miles over a road Cottpouse 

{ logs laid side by side The CouUnUrV peo} le cali at 


Julius looked after her as she went out the cordery road; but whether in allusion to the 
* How strangely that Las alte 1? bee tolum- ridges, or because some unfortunate person popt out 
eld: “at would really seem that igladto getrid in the mud with lus corderoys, I must leave to pliaic 


ot me ‘It is of no ronse quences Ab. Hleninetta’ sopbers to determine, What do you sav, Gevuige, to 
would not have said sos there 1 somethin mi her taking a ride there 7" 
eves which tells me she would not be so indifferent “Whatdol sav! Why T savy I had rather never 


Lut os it mrdifference °” he almost started as he re 
Ah, ] know her too 


well’ I fear, | fear’! there us unhappiness im store for 


membered her long attachment 
ype of us! and who will be the cause 1! 1! wath 
my fickleness and incoustancy for ah, | feel vow I 


Oh Vircima! 


ry me. and save me, save yourself, when PE might have 


um mconstant why did you mol teat 
eI 
een yours for ever, 
A soft hand was on bis aem 
* Come, Mr. Thoughtful! what a 


> PT have said my last pood night, and we are all 


e vou a 


ready 

He turned, and seeing Pfenrietta with her bright 
blue eves smiling up at him, he forgot all bis tyqui 
elude, and putting her arm in his, departed. 

Soon after this there was to be a party to visit the 
wighbouring mountarm. They were to take then 
provisions with them, and dine under the trees. There 
liad been some warm rainy weather that week, but this 
mormue there arose a cool northwest breeze, which 
was fast driving the clouds away before it; and soon 
laver after layer of fogs aud clouds dispersed and 
piled themselves up in fantastic heaps far away in the 
south ; leaving i some places a thin drapery ob must, 
so delicate that the deep blue of the heavens could 
be seen shining family through; and in others, it was 
broken entirely away, discovering the sky ubove of a 
dazzling brightness. It was not long belore even 
his had also rolled itself ap in datk folds and disap- 
peared ; and by the time our party were ready to set 
otf “the azure-arched sky looked pure as the spit 
that made at.” 

Julius and Henrietta were on horseback. Io Mr. 
Welling’s wagon were Miss Fanning, Edward Eas- 
ton, Mer. Dartord, Miss Katty, and Virginia, who, 
fanthtul to her new resolution, bad accepted the invi- 
Behind them was Mis. Chap- 


man’s wagon, with that lady herself, her blooming 


fation to jon them, 


daughter, Cliistiana and Guysebert Vander Dolen. 
Henrietta rode her horse admirably, Her dress, which 
was of olive cloth trummed with frogs and braid, 
shich was then a great noveity, » a? ely be- 
wing to ber. Her hat was of black beaver, turned 
pon one side, and a profusion of black feathers fell 
ey and touched her delicate cheek. 

* Ah, how beautiful she is,” thought Virginia, as 


} ” wl 
lie glance | 


at her own dark calico dress and straw 
honnet ; but the deep sigh which eseaped her warned 
hier of her weakness, and she once more had recourse 
to George Darford, who was grumbling and complain 
ing of the bad roads. 


oe 1 \ mv,” 


he exclanmed, as the wagon j ted down 


ma deep rut, we all dy up like so many shutue- 
cocks! T wish tu beaven TP could alight in my place 
sgain, and then ET should not mind it so much; but 
‘o come plump down on the edge of the seat, or the 
ide or floor of the wagon, is too bad,” 
“Take care, dear George,” said Easton, gravely, 
hold on, LE beseech you, or you may by some unlucky 
jolt be popt out in the road and soil your English pan- 
taloons—none of your dmerican odditics, oh no! 
but made in Loudon, in the firat style, L assure you,” 
aston added, imitating Mr, Darford, who, however, 


took it very composedly, and went on with his grum- 


hling 


cast eves on Niagara or any other falls, if DP niust be 
pounded to a jelly, as Miss Chieistiana would say, over 
such roads asthat. Oh! for the level bard roads ot 
merry old KEangland, although they may lead trom 
town to town tostead of torrents and lake .” 

Biiskly the 


were as far up the mountams as the carraces could 


rattled over the rough roads antil they 


vo; they then dismounted and ascended ; and the 
exquisite view which preete {them on thea aisival at 
the summit, sufficiently compensated them for their 
jolting i attaining at. The whole of that beautiful 
country | ty Strete hed out far below them, like a level 
vaurden, withats towns aod rivers, trees and lakes, seen 
clearly and Gistinctly through the pure cloudless at- 
mosphere. And far off, ike a hedge to the garden, 
was arnidge of mountains, todistinet and biue in the 
distance. They pazed long on it, and then dispersed, 
aiusing themselves as fancy dictated, fishing for trout 
ithe mountain brook, or vatherme wild flowecs, un- 
Ul stirs. Chapman summonoed them to the banquet, 
which she, with Miss Katty and black Pompey, had 
arranged on a large rock under the trees, They seat 
ed themselves, and soon the cold chicken and wood- 
cock, the blackberry-pie, rye-bread and butter, and 
currant shrub, disappeared before them. 

Genile reader! donot be shocked: I cannot dis- 
guise the ud. To have bound myself to relate the 
facts as they occurred, and | am compelled to say that 
my heroes and heromes ale and drank like common 
folks !—~No! Lam wrong—they did not all eat like 
conumon folks, for when boiled Indian corn and rye- 
bread were olfered to Myr, Darford, he vowed it 
was only fit for hogs, and * he’d none of ut.” When 
they had got through with this earthly aflamw, they 
once more strolled to the brow of the mountain, to 
take another: glance at that lovely view, 

“This is a sweet place,” said Henrietta, “ 1 should 
think at would be a favourite spot with you, Miss St. 
\ ictor.”? 

“It would be were it not so far from the village, 
for itis an uncominon fine prospect.” 


*}iow can you and Hennetta talk of mountains 


and prospects,” said Easton, smiling, “ who have ne-— 


ver seen the Alps and Pyrenees in thei glory, Oh! 


‘they are worth seeing, and | have never relished such 


views as this since L left them.’’ 


* Fortunately for me,” Virginia replied, with a 


smile, * bean relish them. Lam particularly fond of 
sitting on the brow of a mountain like this. It brings 
forth thoughts and emotions which no other view ever 
does. When Il gaze on a scene so far below me, it 
seems as if P were placed far above the world, above 
its cares and follies—and looking on those fJitile crea- 
tures Which crawl on its surface, toiling and sorrow- 


ing, iu a perpetual whirl of passions and tumults, | 


forgct Lam one of thein, sorrowing and giving sor- | 


vow ; but feel a sentiment of pity and contempt, as | 
would on looking in a bee-hive, and seeing its petty 
inhabitants formenting and thwarting each other, toss- 
ing on aseaot troubles, and boiling with vexation.” 
“TT should not think, said Henrietta, * a place which 
awakened sentiments of pity and contempt for our fel- 


low-mortals,would be either a safe or an agreeable one.” | loosened, and went rolling and bounding dow!) the 


“You are right,” replied Virginia, laughing, * but 
‘it is only while Lam there those feelings are roused ; 


lund me: and when | reach the plain, 1 aim ready le 
take my place im the ranks of my fellow-mortals as 
calmly as before,” 

“ Travelling brings forth such ideas in some peo 
ple »” observed Henrietta, glancing with an arch look 
it Faston, “ because they have overlooked the world 
as it were im thew roving: they must, of a necessity, 
scorn the corner they emerged trom. 1 have knows 
Americans, ves Americans ' look down from the 
mountars and P tlaces of Heures c, on this land of 
‘common place,’ of poverty, as they choose to desag- 
nate thea home, because it cannot boast of such fine 
statues and parntings as other countries can.” 

* Yes.” said Virginia, “iorgetiing that man, who 
is the best partot the creation, is as Lood, as hoble, 
and as wise, in this land as any other.” 

“Ah, ladies,” cried Easton, similiog, * you are too 
much for me; Peannot argue against two, Come, 
Dartford, will you try your fortune again in yonder 
brook and 

They took up their rods and departed; Easton 
shaking his head at Heanetta, whom be well knew 
was levelling her remarks at lim, fi they had had 
many an argument before on chat subject. 

“And there goes,” said Gertrude, pointing to Mr, 
Dartord, who was disappeariog behind the trees, “the 
listead 
of finding every country he visits better than his owp, 
to him they are all far, far sifevior : 


Opposite to the ¢ hi acter vou were diawing 


and he torment 
every one he comes in contact wv ith, with ourinurs, 
and regrets, and longings after his home and his com- 
forts; he continually sighs for bis ‘noble county, 
‘the land of the bravest and fairest’.’ 

aad Well,” observed Julius * he is right ina degree ; 
itis a greatand noble country; the home of serence 
and wisdom.” 

“Well, then, what in the name of cominon sense 
brings him here, to pester us with his discontent; why 
does he not stay at home ?—but | have no patience 
with him”—so saying, Gertrude ran otf to help Mrs, 
Chapman and Miss Kitty pack up the remains of the 
dinner, and left Virginia, Heonetta, and Julius, stand: 
ing together on the edge of the hill. 4 

Not far from them there jutted out from the brink 
of the precipice a large mass of rock, which seemed 
slightly attached to the rest; there was a large crack 
which separated it from the natural stone terrace o 
which our party stood, and it looked as if the hghitest 
touch would loosen it and send it bounding below 

/Henrietia pointed it out, saying she could almost pr) 
it off with the stick of her umbrella. 

“Indeed you are mistaken,” said Julius ; “ theres 
a crack above ; but it is firmly attached underneath; 
and springing upon it, he stood looking over the in 
inense depth beneath. 

“Oh, Mr. Marston!” screamed Henrietta, “ com 
away Lentreat you; I declare it totters under yoo 
and you will fall if you do not leave it instantly.” 

He turned round, and saw her, with her arms és 
tended towards him, her face pale and expressive 0! 

Flaitered by her solicitude, he 
kept his station, and looked towards Virginia to 9 
She was sitting down, app© 
rently busily engaged, ornamenting her hat with wild 


the greatest terror. 
how she would take it. 


flowers. 

“Curses on her indifference,” he said to himsell’ 
“she would not care if I fell tothe bottom, I assut 
you, Miss Welling, there is no danger; come let ™ 
help you out here; there is an elegant prospect frofi 
this rock.” 

Y As he spoke he stamped with his foot to siiew hei 
how firm it was, and at that instant the rock shook. 


mountain side, crashing the trees and shrubs in 
/ Way, until it landed in peace at the battom 
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‘7’ < their relief by thunders of applause. As Patridge 
riitky DRAMA. PI 


ere a . = says,“ there was no acting in that"’—it was, indeed, . 
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Science and trve religion do not hesitate to vield the theatre the re i. Mr. Stone did not give that satisfaction in LOoVB. 
warmest Inibule of app ause We know not w be it should be the ger Jarv whic ' We 
” the ignorant am! the fowleh untess it is because they fee! the leash + arvis ich we are wont to expect of tim. Worthilr to love, and tondiy to devote ourselves 


atire, aad tremble “at thet own hnage shesiowed from the tage. niust not forget Mrs. Heneny in the last act, at the | 
4A well regulated thestre w certainly the mou reatoaal source of 


vousemeot, to allure the devotee to pleasure from joys more dam announcement of Lewson's death; she has never dis- 
ooo aod guilt better deserving the name 


the happiness of another, who deserves our high re 


gard, 1s not condemned by religion. It is not even a 
played more feeling and nature. Huanes has too 


much pleasantry in his look to play the villain to 


—=2s-tss 
—s<——= : <= ==s * 


CHATHAM GARDEN THEATRE. 


Arruoces the last week has been eventful in an 


weakness which ut permits and deplores; but a vir 
: tue which it sanctions and commands. The heart 
perfection; as regards his conception of the pars, that is deceived or betrayed need not augment its 
was very correct. 

Thursday, 19.—" Rob Roy,” and farce of “ For 
tune’s Frolic.” There are few pieces repeated at this) 4 by religion, it ts the germ of all social virtues 
theatre which have given better satisfaction. The 
piece is so constructed as to admit of a cast where 
every performer moves in his own sphere, which can- 
not always be done. It gives us great pleasure to say 
that every one, this evening, acquitted themselves to 
admiration. There was considerable novelty in the 
jassumption of the Scotch dialect by Fins, but in 
every other respect, we prefer Mr. Kitner in the 
character. It is but due to Mr. Keene to say, that 
there is a visible improvement in his acting ; his sing- 

ogy 14.—* The Stranger,” and “ eee the ing needs no eulogy. 
” 
Wisin the Stange aed Haller We mere pr eae esas! omtemne it h aay to hive arth bl the aig, we 
tutle surprised, however, at the oak iness of the former, | ‘RnERE, who has been indefatigable io ihe Pra thpnetl ed spirit, returns to God who gave it, and at Jast en 
¢ repose where it first derived existence. 


xtraordinary production of talent at thts establish- anguish by self-reproach. Love it not only an inno- 


ment, yet, owing to the necessity of a temporary ab- cent but a noble passion. When guided and contre! 
sence from the city, and other civcumstances ove 
ewhich we had no control, we have not been enabled 
w devote that attention to the drama which has been 
usual with us. We shall, however, continue our jour- 
pal, and trust hereafter that no impediments will in- 
wrfere to prevent a detailed critique on such of the 
performances as stand most prominent. 

Friday, Aug. 13.—The “Tron Chest”—Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer, Finn—and the farce of “ The Cri-) 
” Not present. | 


ithe cement and the solace of the various relations of 
jhuman life. When rewarded with the hallowed pos 
session of its object, it strews the path of duty with 


flowers, and scents the air with fragrance; when un- 
fortunate, and ill-requited, it becomes absorbed in 
high and holy principles; investing resignavion with 
unwonted sublimity, and extracting from earthly dis- 
appointment the calm satisfaction of heavenly hope 
fic. | The process by which it is thus transformed, may im 
pair the fragile tenement in which i is enshrined, and 
ithe dross of mortality, in such a furnace, mat mel! 


Shen contrasted with the heart-rending grief, and the | |to supply the public with variety, and place his esta-| 
energy of Mrs. Durr, in the last act. Never was re-| blishment on as proud a basis as any rival theatre, When I look upon the tombs of the great, evers 
turning virtue rendered more lovely, nor human trail- may be induced, if consistent with the views of emotion dies in me; when Tread the epitaphs of the 
ty in the enjoyment of such an irresistible advocate.) Miss Titpgs, to engage her services, than whom| beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out; when | 
If there is a fault about Mrs, D. it is because her act- | there is no actress, we presume, more capable of meet with the grief of parents upon a tomb-stone, 
ing is (00 real—it runs away with the judgment. We! keeping up the general attraction. This amiable) my heart melts with compassion; when L see the 
did not see Mr. Durr’s Jeremy in the farce. young lady has arrived at the “ highest round” of his- | tomb of the parents themselves, I consider the vanity 
Monday, 16.—“ Jane Shore,” and “ The Weather- | | trionic excellence, and will challenge, from the New-| of grieving for those whom we must quickly follow — 
cock.” The united talents of the three principal | York audience, all the respect she so eminently de- | when I see kings lying by those who deposed them 
characters, this evening, promised a feast of reason, serves. If exalted talents. united to a character of | iwhen I consider rival wits placed side by side; or the 
ind well was it redeemed. Mr. Durr’s Hastings unblemished purity, will not command success, what) holy meu that divided the world with their contests 
Was sustained with more ability and uniformity than can? Mr. and Mrs. Durr would, likewise, be orna- and disputes, I reflect with sorrow on the little com 
any preceding performance ; and in the scene where) ments to the company, and they should also be en- || petitions, factions, and debates of mankind ; when | 
he disclosed his passion to Jane Shore, and likewise | gaged. We have understood that Mr. Keng intends! read the several dates of the tombs, of some Chat died 
in the interview with Alicia, after his condemnation, j Seaving these boards; this will occasion a vacancy yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, Eevtsids 
we can hardly conceive of a finer specimen of scenic!! which cannot easily be supplied, for he is certainly a | that great day when we shall all of us be cotempora 
effect. It would be difficult to decide to which the | vocalist of the first order; in fact, we have not heard |j ries, and make our appesranes together. 
patm belonged, whether to Mrs. Dure or Mrs. EN-| or seen any gentleman who could supply his place ;) — a 
TWISTLE, as the representatives of Jane Shore and) and, as he is rapidly progressing in the estimation of In Philadelphia, the merchants, many years since 
Alicia. They were both powerful displays of an ele- | the public, it is our decided opinion he had better re- set up an assembly for dancing, and desiring to make 
vated and superior genius. A foreign gentleman, \ main among those by whom he is deservedly cherish- || a distinction, and to assume a rank above the mechan 
who has often seen Miss O’Netx in the former, and | ed and esteemed, than to journey to the Southward ; ;| ics, they at first proposed this among the rules for re 
in Whose judgment we have the most implicit confi-) always remembering the old adage, that a “ rolling- || gulating the assembly :-—“* That no mechanic, or me- 
dence, expressed it as his opinion that Mrs. Durr did | stone gathers no moss,” | chanic’s wife or daughter should be admitted on any 
not fall behind that distinguished actress, either in in-|, [tis a“ sorry thought” that we must lose Kits en, | terms. ” ‘These rules being shown by a manager to 
tellectual superiority or her wonderful skill in playing | buta pleasing reflection, that his management will, friend | Dr. Franklin) for his opinion, he remarked 
dpon the feelings and heart. But were we to express) be transfurred to our old friend and favourite, Mar-| that one of them excluded God Almi, ghiy. “How 
our admiration to its full extent, we should, perhaps, Woop. | so?” said the manager. “ Because,” replied the 
be doing injustice to Mrs. Ent wistxe, and incur the | 
imputation of flattery. We have too much respect 
for this lady to draw any invidious distinctions; and | 





wr, . : . 

‘| friend, * heis notoriously the greatest mechanic in th 
| ° . . ‘so 

ll universe, having, as the scripture testifies, wade al! 


ARTS AND SCIENCES | ; py 
ls ‘things, and that by weight and measure.” The in- 


it Rives us pleasure to bear testimony, at all times, to} Blachstove observes that the sciences flourish best in the neigh- tended new gentlemen becaine ashamed of their rule, 


the correctness ap aste > , see || bourhood of each other, There is much truth in the remark, for the | d no such distinction has ever since 
\ and taste of her ata formance “ ‘light emanating from the one is reflected and made brilliant while || |Struck it out, an a inc 
lonkLany and Hueues deserve praise for their re-| 

)| conpected Pitted 


‘combining with thatof the other, as the world is illuminated by thei: H been made there. 
spectable support in Gloster and Dumont. {| : ! 


Tuesday, 17.—* Twelfth Night,” and “ Highland, . sre —— — | A gentleman telling a lady that an apothecary of 
’ . vestion IV, By Mr. r vel Wo d, Ne .¥ k. , 
Reel.” Ayuecheek, (second time,) Mr. Fass. i (Quest J ‘arrel War wee SOF her acquaintance had failed and was obliged to shut 


Wednesday, 18.—The “ Gamester,” and “ Review,” | If an are of a circle be bisected and produced to | ,up shop, she inquired the cause, to which the gentle- 

lis is a production which takes a newertel hold on) psf acs nondinenange: solace gett Apcsdligonng of | men eapSan, Be Ok Ap NURI Sena Sink Snetene at 
our sympathies, and, rightly taken, is not without al the wosind are thus produc ed, and the size of the | loading his patients with me dicines, he advised them 
moral. Mr. Durp’s Beverly did pal Soe tiiaae dices ane) part produced, together with the square of the sine of } 10 take the wholesome air, and of course lost the pro 
pectations in many respects; it was too heavy, som- half the are bisected, is equal to the square of the sine | fit which would have arisen from tho gate of his drugs. 
bre, and monotonous. Mrs. Durr seavelithe « ste of the are, a is made nA of half, and the part: “ Poor man, (said the lady,) poor man: he is indeed 
Mterest throughout her Mrs. Beverly, as in Ve Belvi- produced. The geometrical demonstration is re- to be p..ied—he cannot live on ai, though his pa- 


meus bined; te cern ed ek gels opens in Ro inwino 

é . 3 fatal truth of hie self _—— \ There are o three kinds a praise—that which we 
poison reached her ear, her mental distraction almost! Question I. By Mr. Joy, New- York— Republished. | || yield, that which we lend, and that which we pay. We 
made the blood freeze ; the audience, at the develop-| It is required to find z and y from the equations, '|! yield it to the powerful from fear, we lend it to ui 
went of Stnkely’s villany, were wrought up to such a) 2°e4- y= d"—7"—y", em yom — fm—ypw__ ym, || weak from interest, and we pay it to the deserving 
Vegree, that en the return of Lewson, they testified | Solution to be published in No, 10. } from gratitude, 











| quired. tients may.” 
| 
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REVIEW. 





so satisfied as to exclanun—* Whatever is, is right.” é 

it has beeo a question whether reviews are productive more of 
evil then of good The accusation allered against them is, that! 
injucdicious severity they crush young genius in its youth, or bY a 
wadue deyree of flattery, becoming the means of repressing exert and Pythias. Darcie Lattuner and Alan Fairford | ts prosperity. 
ov the comcealment of faults im the contrary, they serve to display 
to the lneaperienced author the elects. or the beauties of bis atyle are av crxample worthy the muitation of youth. 

repeat the o ) puard agaiost the other , . . 3 7s 
Say a ee ee a The pride of Darcie’s uncle, and his zeal for his | ching mat rials. 
REDGAUNTLET. 


We have just finished a hasty perusal of Su Wal 
jself to a good-natured ridicule. 
ter Scott's last novel, entitled Redgauntlet. 
Though the fastidious may object to our taking 


fering, excite a comic laugh, and conveys a useful | 
any imfterest im these transatlantic productions of} 

| moral to the wise, 

| 
pride we should feel in the literary works of our own) 


| Ewart cannot fail of exciting some feeling of forgive-), 
blessed country, which, unfortunately, are not propor- |, 


gemus, we freely confess that, notwithstanding the 


tioned to our subjects or capacities, we derive a plea- 


sure from the writings of those who belong to other), : 
| flicting a just punishment on the treacherous Nixon, 


i . 
: | should induce us to hide some of his faults. 
ish national prejudice, or an ignorant selfishness, ar- |) 


nations. 


| spair—his tender care of Alan, and his fidelity in in- | 
We are not among those who, by a fool- | 


| We shall not, at present, introduce any other of the 

vogate all merit to ourselves, and deny it to others. | Peat E, . - ' - pany Ge + Aaprepanor 
: characters. Enough has already been si 
We would cordially rejoice in seeing the genus of | : 8 J “ 
ja desire of seeing the entire groupe, where each will) 


stand or fall by their individual merits or defects. 


America exerting itself ip serious or fanciful descrip- 





tions of noble or ludicrous transactions peculiar to} 





ourselves; but as that spirit is sull dormant, or only ! 
partially awake among us, we shall exercise the pri-| 


THE GRAMMARIAN. 1 


There is no point by which we may more easily distinguish the 
genptieman and the scholar from the “ prefanum vudgws,” than a strict 
ments we are proud to offer a few hasty observations | adberence to the rules of grammar. It is an accomplisiment without }| 

’ |which no person can expect to pass with eclat through the circles of 
on Redgauntlet. fashionable life—no gentleman can converse with elegance, or author 
, | write with success. It spreads a charm over a company, by making 
The first object of admiration is the inexhaustible | our ideas more easily communicated and understood. Uniess aided 


fund of genius in the author, who, with unexaimpled [by it, eloquence loses its gloss, and poetry becomes burlesque. | 
; - | 
success, has rapidly poured forth the treasures of}, | 


} PHILOLOGICAL ORITIQUE. 
his mind, collected from every source—from the re- : a , 
A “thrifty tree” is a frugal tree, a sparing tree, 


mote ages of baronial and monastic seclusion—froim |, 
b . 2 ) ora tree well husbanded. Will any of these expla- 
the emblazoned escutcheons of chivairy—from the), 


' |, nations suit the purpose of him who thus uses the!) 
tales of crested beauty—the mysteries of necromancy 


| 
\ oa ore . . > Hy 

|| word thrifty ? The two first interpretations will not | 

—the dark deeds of mercenary villainy, or the blithe- |) ty ee ae \ 
. answer; and the last signification is not adapted to) 

some legend of merry rusticity. I 
1 , ‘ . Sr impart his meaning, A tree may be well husbanded, | 
t might reasonably be supposed that descriptions | with respect to culture and care, and the application | 
drawn from any of these sources would excite little |} 


interest in the present day ; but the avidity with which || 





‘ 
| 





| 
vilege of seeking delight where it may be found, = 
bestowing merit where it is due. With these senti- 








of manure, but may still not be in a thriving or flou- | 


the Waverley nove ave bee , ; ‘ 
h y novels have been sought and read by | what is very frequently intended, when “thrifty” is 
all, amid the magnificent bustle of late years, fully) ‘The mistake has arisen from confound- 


| mentioned. 

attest and establish their unrivalled merit. | ing the adjective and participle, and indiscriminately. 

We do not pretend to say that they are free from | resorting to them as if they were synonymous, | 
fault, on are always attended with intellectual or mo-| A man who is thrifty pursues frugality, and consi-| 
ral improvement—but if a minute knowledge of the! ders the extent of means to accomplish an end. A! 
manners, customs, and pursuits of past ages, especially || yo1) jusbanded farm or estate is one which is pru-| 
of our immediate ancestors, can tend to improve U5! dently disposed, or managed to the most advantage. | 
by examples, either for imitation or avoidance, we A thriving vegetable is in a prosperous condition, al 
here enjoy an unequalled advantage in that respect. | may be juxuriant in its growth. But “ thrifty” in-| 
Who that has read Kennilworth, cannot readily trans- ted of thriving, inserted in the same connexion 
fer himself to the merry days of * England's virgin 


queen,” 





and duly estimate the refinements of that), 
age from the pageantry of morrice-dancers for royal | 
amusement? Who can travel over the pages of 
“The Heart of Mid Lothian,” and not fancy himself, 
mingling with the “lang syne” burgesses of “ Auld 
Reckie ?” 

Toreturn to our subject. Redgauntlet is a tale found- 
ed On an attempt to restore the family of the Stuarts 
to the throne of Britain. The adherents of the Pre- 
tender adopt numerous stratagems, and associate with 
them, for the completion of their object, some cha-! 
racters that fully present to us the habits of the bor-| 
derers between England and Scotland. 

The talent of the author for plot and incident is) 
happily displayed throughout, in rendering ordinary | 


and trifling circumstances conducive to his grand) 
design. 


xpress nothing precisely intelligible. 

To speak of a person being thrifty, amounts to com- 
,mendation of him, especially if circumstances re- 
(quire that he should strictly consult economy, and be 
hot lavish in his expenses. It is equivalent to de- 
| scribing an individual as possessing or reducing pru- 
dence to practice; or, as exercising reflection and 


'vidence has made in some measure dependent on his 
exertions and management of affairs. 
ferent sense it would be asserted, that a person was 
thriving. Another idea would be conveyed. We 
should be led to think of one who was prosperous in 
his business, whose farm was productive, and who was 
becoming rich; or, if the observation related to him 
corporally, that he was enjoying uninterrupted, or re- 
| gaining health, or acquiring an additional quantity of 
As with the immortal bard, every character is in || flesh, 

his proper place, and acts becoming his station. 








It is an offence to one who understands language 
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ness for his many magnified deeds of blood and de- { destination. 


lls 


\rishing state. And the quality or state of thriving, is | 


, would spoil the meaning of the sentence, and would | 


care for his own benefit, or that of others, whom Pro- ! 


In a very dif-| 


\ , 
ludicrous, until the curtain drops, leaving the reader’ may not include the idea of advancement as to growth, 


w luxuriance in its products, may be admissible w jp, 


The whale tout ensemble may be considered a pic- reference to its plan, the nice arrangement of jp, 
ture of friendship, equalling that between Damon | parts, and the means employed to promote and ensure 


These means consist in good cultiva. 


) tion, and the application of suitable quantities of ep. 


By a thrifty garden, however, a. 


prince, forms the most material part ol the plot ; while the phrase 1s generally used, would be meant a gar 
the parental solicitude of Alan’s father exposes him- den growing more abundantly, and wearing, in this 
| respect, a more flourishing appearance than is some - 


Poor Peter Peebles may justly, through all his suf-/ “mes the case. 


With this signification in such a connexion, the 
word thrifty ought at once to become obsvlete. There 


Among the numerous actors in the drama, Nanty) 'S 0 necessity of straining, in this manner, the mean. 


ing of terms, and twisting them from their original 
Should words which have not the same 
import be distinctly employed, and strictly confined 
in the use of them to their appropriate meaning, there 
would be less contending with shadows, less fighting 
with windmills ; and far less altercation about points 
which differ more in name than in things, or in 
reality. 

One half at least of the difficulties which occur in 
conversation and argumentative discourse, proceeds 
from the parties not completely understanding each 
other. Words used in a vague or in an improper 
sense make no decided impression on the mind, ot 
lead to misapprehension, or a perplexed view of the 
subject. Two men may, in this way, display the 
greatest obstinacy, and at last, anger in disputing; 
each with equal ardour maintaining, as he conceives, 
his own ground; when, if the rubbish were cleared 
away, and the imaginary difference between them te- 
moved, they would be astonished at their own blind- 
ness, and be forced to cease from their jangling. 

It cannot but be granted, that terms ought to be 
well understood. It is equally certain, that the iteh 
for mere novelty of expression ; or for too great a va- 
riety of language, should not be indulged, because it 
is calculated to do injury. Teachers should be very 
accurate, as it is attended with more labour to eradi- 
cate an error deeply imprinted in the understanding 
-and memory, than originally to instil truth. The 
precision of mathematical science, and the perfection 
jo! mathematical demonstration, result from words and 
| things, which are understood in the same manner, and 
have invariably the same signification. INDaGaTon. 
| ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


| 











To know ourselves is important, because it is the first step toward 

| qualifying us for common friendship and usefulness in the world 

(guarenen, upon this subject, is often a poison to social quietness. I 

generally produces pride, arrogance, envy, ill-will, baughtiness, cov 

}ceit, and almost every other bLateful quality. This maxim is more 

| especially important, because without this knowledge we are entirely 
j destitute of true wisdom. 











CONVERSATION. 

If all men were to be judged by their conversation, 
how different would be their refutation from the rea! 
merits. I have known a man talk most proudly, for 
two hours together, upon religious subjects, and that 
you would really suppose him to be a devotee to re 
|| ligion, while, in reality, he was retailing, for your edi 
fication, the long-winded sentences of some Chiristiad 
treatise which he had read for purposes of ridicule 

I was once walking pith a friend, engaged in an 
| interesting discourse, when a party of ladies and ge 
tlemen, with whom we were acquainted, came "? 
| with and joined us. My companion was vehemet! 
in his protestations of delight. , 
| “ Really, madam,” said he, “ we were wandering 
disconsolate that we could find no better compa®y 
\than ourselves;” and, turning aside, he w hispered 
me, “ here’s a d—I of a business! what shall we do. 
‘| But it was my intention less to describe the decetl® 





| 





Our curiosity and sympathy is soon excited, after||to hear a person talking of a “thrifty,” when he) of conversation, when once the stream begins to flow, 


entering into the work, and we are led through various || means a flourishing tree, or a tree which is rapidly 
scenes of mystery, doubt, fear, nav, even some of the!) growing. Buta “thrifty garden,” while the account 





| than to regret the common difficulty in young begi 
| ners to establish any thing like a sensible one. 
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[ was the other evening intreduced to a lady on 
che walks of Castle Garden, and the polite offer of 
my arm being as politely secepted, we commenced 
: marc h around the long circle built upon the roof, 
od frequently since I have laughed at the vain at- 
tempt made by each to say sensible things. ; 

The first thing, of course, after about five minutes 
silence, Was— 

“We have very fine weather this evening, ma- 
dam.” 

« Yes, sir, very.” ti 

This was delivered in a tone of burlesque import- | 


- —_———s —— 


the eyes of others too plainly discern them! 


character, from a wish to deceive others; thew error 
arises more from an indolence of disposition, whieh 
induces them to embrace those means which appeai 
the easiest, instead of investigating and adopting those 
From 


a wish to believe so, they succeed in persuading them- 


which lead most certainly to the desired end. 


selves that the path they have chosen 1s the plaimest 


and the surest. How completely we are able to blind 


— a ——————— 


and esteem of all the most estimable among her ac- 


quaintanee , wondernng 


at and complaimimng of the 
injustice of the world that bad abandoned her, untal 
she became a wretched, nuserable being, 

There is another young girl of my acquaintance, 
who attempts to support a character of universal 
kindness and benevolence. But observe her atten- 


tions; how indiscrimimately they are bestowed: the 


' 
ourselves to the faults of our own characters, while | worthy and undeserving claim alike ber attentions 


“Oh! wad some power the gift would gie us 
** To see oursels as others see us.” 


and caresses. 


Yet while she lavishes professions and 


trifling favours on her frends, she will try to avoid 
jal pecessity of obliging them when any personal sa- 


; ae . ee 
vnce, as if life and death depended on the answer,| I know several individuals who have pursued this | cyifice, however trivial, is demanded. Does she not 


ind silence reigned again. 


‘system of self-deception so long that they are con- j|know that achons, not words, are the standard by 


« They have made many improvements upon this tinually doing the most absurd things, persuaded that | which mankind judge and appreciate the characters 


place,” said I, after a long pause. 

“A great many, indeed, sir—a great many.” 
lowing up the last blow, determined, as the boys | 
say, “ to keep the pond hot.” 1 

“ Indeed, sir.” 


“ Yes, ma’am.” | 


“Jt did some injury to the Garden.” 

* Really, sir.” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“It took away all the awning.” 

“ Where did it take it, sir ?” 

“1 did not inquire, 

“ Indeed, sir.” 

“No, ma’am.” 

Then followed a pause longer than any of the pre- 
ceding, and which lasted until the rest of the com- 
pany joined us, and freed me from a bondage worse | 
than the pillory.” 

Now, why will not the ladies learn to talk. Start 
not, gentle reader, who may happen to be blessed | 
with a cousin, an aunt, or a wife, who does nothing 
hut talk from morning to night; for I do assert, that 
half the ladies of our excellent city do not under- 
stend the art of courtesy, and that half the gentlemen | 
are worse than they. Why can they not leave off, 
their—eternal— | 

“ Fine evening, madam.” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

“Rather coolish, I think.” 

“Yes ; quite a change.” 

And the opening clause that seems as regularly 
to commence conversation a° “ Know all men by 
these presents,” in a will. 








The steam-boat Etna, on account of her dreadful, 


explosion, has assisted my conversation for a month, 
afterwards ; and now I have almost insensibly begun 


to make the In@jgn Chiefs, and our beloved La) 


trouble they take in unsuccessful efforts to appear | wicked, 


amiable would make them so in reality. 


character. She says to herself, “Ido restrain my 


she deceives herself. 
it is only covered with a smooth exterior; a disguise: 


that the eye of every observer soon penetrates; for,! 


expressions of her countenance, in the quiver of her 


amid bowers of roses, betrays its presence by the quick 


last it will be no longer in her power to restrain it, and 


know her. 


she seemed to delight in repeating every anecdote 
disadvantageous to the character of another. 
‘she was made sensible of the odium that she was 
drawing upon herself; and her mother, on her death- 
bed, entreated Mary, as she valued her future happi- 





Fayette, answer the same purpose. Chatham Gar- i last admonition, to restrain this unfortunate propen- 


den Theatre for a long time made me feel easy in all 
cireles of fashionable life, and we only want a “ Sep- 
tember Gale,” and a sharp attack of the Yellow Fe- 
ver, to give a confidence to enter any company in the 
limits of our excellent town. JuLius. 





LETTER Itt. 
Mr. Morris.—I am much obliged for the pri- 


sity. She promised; and, for a while, intended seri- 
ously and faithfully to perform it. But what-means 
did she adopt to attain this desirable end? Did she 
cherish feelings of kindness towards all her acquaint- 
ance? shuther ears to stories that tended to disgrace 
them ? dwell on their good qualities? make herself 
fully sensible of her own faults, in order to compare 
her own character with more impartiality with those 





vilege you have granted me, of occupying occasion- 
ally a space in the pages of the Mirror, in which, as 
‘( purposes to reflect man and woman as they are, 
and as they should be, the mint, the heart, the ima- 
ciation, and the character, I may be permitted to 
‘utroduce the following observations : 

There prevails, in a greater or lesser degree, in the 
conduct of most of my young acquaintance, ab error 


adopting the appearance of any virtue or grace, 
rather than striving to gain the reality. Itis surpris- 


whom she felt an inclination to traduce? No. But 
she avoided in future to make any direct charges 
against another; but, by extravagant praises, mingled 
with insinuations uttered with apparent innocence, 
directed the attention of her hearers to errors in the 
| characters of her acquaintance. If a tale of slander 


|| was related in her presence, she encouraged the nar- 
} 








| e °.2 
expose some fault or misfortune of another ; for even 


lips, in the glance of ber eve; as a serpent, hidden) 


| 





‘pore = 


' 
, P . . 1} 
ar o s fe ro y ’ w i } . , 
darting of its fang, « r angry rustling motion, non an | There is a degree of interest attached to a pablic joursal wherein 
approaching step disturbs it in its concealment. "Thus | are collected the best efforts of the best authors, whic 
her object is not only unattained, but her temper is) 


. * : | ¥ - he conce ; . 
continually growing more and more violent, until at) brauttul—es the concentrated rays of light, by means of a burning 


| 


Mary O. had given way to a fondness for slander | aid 


} 


At last || 


| 
| 
| 
' 


} 


ness and respectability, as she respected her parent’s | ; —_ 
| and profligate mythology. But this is real poetry, and, 


| 


} 


' ¥ . 

they succeed in appearing in a favourable point of) of their fellow men ? 
' 

|view to the very people who are laughing at them, | 
“We had quite a storm this evening,” said I, fol-)) and are disgusted with their pretentions; balf the } ., 


. 
There are many other species of self-deluded hypo- 
ites, which | could point out, equally foolish and 
not fo mention religious hypoerites, the most 


| detestable of thei kind; they who think, in the fool- 

There is Louisa J. who having been frequently ad- ‘ishness of their hearts, to impose upon their Creator ! 
vised to restrain the petulance and violence of her | by strict observance of certain forms to be pardoned 
temper, instead of really exerting herself to subdue | for a want of all reverence and gratitude to God; an 
\it, puts on a face of meekness and softness when utter dearth of all kindness to the beings he has 
in the presence of those whom she wishes to please ; | created ' but L here leave my subject, sensible that I 
while, whenever she imagines no necessity exists for | have said but little, hoping that littl may make us 
control, indulges and fosters this disgraceful trait of look into our own hearts. Ob! that we may search 


them closely! divest then of all subterfuge; chase 


temper, it is only at times that it breaks forth.” Thus! from them all deceit, and come out the pure, kind, 
But the evil is not eradicated ;| gentle, sincere, and happy creatures, for whom this 


beautiful world was made! Receive with grateful 


hearts the bountiful store of enjoyment spread out 


even when this soft demeanour is assumed, the agita- || for our acceptance, and worship the Great Being who 
tions of that passion which rages unreproved and un-|| placed us here, by a life of innocence, affection, har- 
lamented in her bosom, are distinctly seen in certain) mony, and truth. 


Emity. 





SELECTIONS. 





‘ ican scarcely be 
acquired by any other means. Lt could not be otherwise, because they 
are the beauties only, gathered togetber, and should, of course, be 


| glass, must be brilliaut and intense. The great call for original matter 
| has established a sort of prejudice against such as is vot so, But there 
are specimens of composition too beautiful to be lost—which those 


she will become detested, and avoided by all who!) who sre strangers to it cannot but be pleased to peruse—and those 


who have read before would feel pleasure in reading again. 





LETHE. 

Ir was a fine fiction of the ancients to represent 
jforgetfulness as the reward purchased by a certain 
| degree of expiatory punishment. It was a fine fiction, 
for it had its origin in a natural feeling; one of the 
very few of which this can be said in their clumsy 


+ ee et 


like all real poetry, closely akin to truth, Alas! how 
many there are among us who would wish “to steep” 
not their “ senses,” but their soul “ in forgetfulness !” 
how many there are to whom the waters of Lethe 
would be indeed a nectareous draught! 

I am well aware that there are many also who would 
throw from them such a gift at once; to whom, in- 
deed, it would be a curse. The days of youth are, like 
the spring of the physical year, the sowing time of the 
seeds of happiness—and it would be hard indeed if 
some of it did not fall upon good ground, and beat 
fruit and increase, There is scarcely any of us, it is 
to be hoped, who cannot, within the circle of his own 
knowledge, point to some case of this kind—to one 





who would spurn at Lethe. Let us suppose, for in 


, ‘rator by smiles, and the attention she bestowed, to} 4ce, 4 mother surrounded by her family, 
Which has often forcibly arrested my attention and ex- proceed. At other times she asked questions, as if by | , 
«Wed my regret. This is that mistake committed by || accident, the answers to which, she well knew, would | 








——-—— that small realm 
“Of love, which owns her as its only queen, 
“ That world of heart of which sbe is the axis,” 


all the sweet gradations from maturing intellect and 


misfortune was not respected by her, if she thought it) ripening loveliness in her eldest born, to the first 


how many are contentedly passing on through) would lower the sufferer in the opinion of the world. | dawning of human reason and beauty in the smiles 
" on its influence. These self-deceivers are not|| Persuaded that she avoided all censure, she continued | and lisped words of her infant one; let us suppose 
~) , 4 4 . i . P ° } 

“espicable as those who voluntarily support a false’ to excuse herself, and went on, until she lost the love||her early flood of the heart not to have run to waste 
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or to more destructive overflow, but tu have resem 
bled rather a full, deep, and rapid stream, giving joy 
and brightness to all around; let us suppose her, to 
diop all figure, to have been united © very early 10 
love, and early in wedlock” with him whom she 
would have singled from all mankind—whose youth 
lul passion for her has becowe matured into the 


strength and stability of manly love, gaining in depth 


steam of hell hot about it, a os that of an ILL as- 
SORTED MAKRKIAGE,”*—would not this woman drink 
of Lethe - ° 

But these, it will be said, are sketches which I have 
drawn for my own purpose ; or, at least, which are 
heightened in colourmg, if the outlines be real. I will 
take, then, @ true instance; not one which I state 


from my own authority, and in which | ask belef as 


—_—_—— a 


cipating stull higher destiny > and the JOUR princes 
the lovely, the gifted, the worshipped—bappy in the 


Laffeetion of the man she lowed, and high in hope of 


its ultimate crowning and accomplishment — these 
are now old, broken in health and in heart, and drop. 
ping into the grave through the accumulation of gy 
earthly misery. It is their first, their last, their only 
meeting. In this awful hour (for so may it indeed 


,. 
and tenderness what it has Jost (of at has Jost any) my own witness—but a case which is known to the) be called) woman's reselution, like woman's love. 
thing) an fervency—who can say, i short, with ali the) world, and which I will only recal to recollection, 


proves superior to that of man. He has married 
truth of fondness, 


A great and powerful king had a sister, distin-| during the long years of bis banishment. She 
guished for extreme personal beauty, for great pow-| quires concerning his children, their age, their nanes 
jet us figure to ourselves a woman thus placed,, © 49d cultivation of mind, and for a most amiable) She asks the gift of one of them—oue to be « daugh 


“Illow mueh the wile is dearer than the bride,” 


giving and receiving these blessings, sharing and in-| 204d benevolent disposition, She was remarkable, ter to her heart, to Po the Selings of 8 Ge 
spiring these aflections— would she drink of Lethe 7) “99, for proficrency im those accomplishments which ther towards his child. They weep together. They 
But, alas! there are the thorns of worldly pursuits) throw such additional charm over female beauty and) part to see each other no more, " 

—the stony ground of hard of callous dispositions— | intellect. In music, especially, she took excessive Ob! what would these two sufferers have given fy 
the scanty soil of slight and shallow-hearteduess—to| Pleasure, and possessed extreme skill. She was the) oblivion then!—to lose all remembrance of the; 
choke and waste the good seed which the Great Sow-) favourite of her brother, and was regarded with all short happiness, of treir ong despeir—to be freed 
er scatters more or less lavishly over the early lives of, “at conside: ation which such favour gives in an ab-| from the consciousness of their crushed and bleeding 
all. In this, as in all things, the good stands single, || *@lute court, Youth, beauty, talent, feeling, power— hearts ! 

while the evil bas a thousand branches. There is! @!) seeined joined to shower roses on her path, to) This story is no fiction. It is one so well known 
ovly one line which will earry the arrow to its mark, 8'¥e 60 Ht all happiness. But this was not to last. A) that it is scarcely necessary to add, that the Princes 
every other direction, even to the breadth of a hair,) Young Hobleman appeared at the court, who soon at) Ameha of Prussia, sister of Frederic. called the Grex, 
will make the effort of the archer fruitless. If the pic- | 4 ted universal attention, Peeuliarly fitted to Ts and the Baron Trenck, are the hero and heroine ¢ 
ture which T have drawn above be recognised asa)!" such scenes, it was not long before his success (to) 


‘J . > | 
portrait by a few, how many must regard it to be on-| Use the word in its French signification) became great | 


the piece. 
I am well aware that if the idea of sudden and com. 
ly a fancy-piece! Let us look for a moment upon its) 4d undoubted, Among others, the princess adinired | plete forgetfulness be taken in its rigid sense, it would 


oppesite. Let us turn to her who has been sacrificed | the young courtier, and, soon, she loved him. Their || reduce us to a state of ignorance, bordering on imbe 


for gold or for station, by parental cupidity and am-| inutual affection was what might be expected between)! cility : we should be like the new-born infant, with 
bition; who has been sold into a slavery worse than) (8 Young persons of fiery passions, and habits of lit-|) gut speech, without, indeed, any of that Common an 
that of the negro—the thialdom of the soul. Let us!) tle self-control. It did not, therefore remain long ull-| every-day knowledge, which seems to us natural re 
think upon the long, long years of gradual martyrdom) Perceived. ‘The young man was advised to withdraw | ther than acquired. Perhaps, I should say that they 


. ale 
—the wasting of the health, the languid sickening of| himself—but all such cautions were vain to youthful) .eem to us more in the light of power than remem 


the mind, the chronic heart-break (if I may so speak) | and favoured passion, He remained. At last he was) brances : and, when I speak of sudden oblivion pass 


which make up the measwe of ber destiny ; that) seized and imprisoned, and, after various escapes, WaS| ing over the mind, I would except these from its ope 


lo . -4 ° . 
killing a coup d’¢pingles, which is the most insupport- | finally thrown into a dungeon, where he was totally) vations. It is what we have suffered, and still more, 


able, because the most lasting of torments. Let us|) CUt Of from all communication with the world, to} what we have done, that it would lighten our hearts te 
suppose that there is “one green spot in Memory’s. which he was as if he had never been, During his) have removed. The deeds that are gathered up 
waste”’—that there was one ray of morning sunshine, {ft Hnprisonment, the princess had contrived to Con-|| against us by accusing time, and which flash across 
before the clouding over of that troubled and gloomy | Y¢Y t@ hun her assurances of continued affection, and) the memory like strokes of fire—these, and the con 
day. Let us suppose that she loved—that she loved || ©¥°'Y alleviation which wealth could furnish to bis) trast between them and the days of early sinlessness— 
as the heart loves in youth, as women love at all lot; but after he was removed to the last place of his || between what is and what was—the record of these 
lames; that that young and beautiful affection Was) confinement, it was asif the tomb had closed over) the « writing on the wall” which Lethe exists nett 
slaughtered on the shrine of wealth or worldly ag-| him for ever. | wash away, 


erandizement—that the oath which she swore at| Let us shift the scene, and we see a woman totter-|| When a man has lived much in the world, anda 


God’s altar was an instant perjury —for what the lips |"8 1 premature old age ; her libs have nearly lost} the world lives—when the stamp of bis fresh feelings, 


spoke, the heart belied; then let us think of the suc- their power; she can scarcely crawl the length of her) jipe the impress upon coin, has been worn away bj 


. r o a | . ’ 
veeding time—the contest between affection and cold | £0, and she cannot lift the one hand without the | oii sion—when his passions have been indulged, anc 


duty—the struggles of concealmeut—the sick sob of help of the other to raise it. Her eyes are distended, | he has tasted the bitter fruit which springs from such 

despair rising to her throat—the suppressed tears of foreed from their sockets, and nearly blind. Her bichon blussom—when any thing occurs to bring be 

wony aching in her brain— | is gone, and with it her fondness of the art to which | fore the memory of such a man the scenes of his earl! 

it gave so much effect and beauty. Her mind is equal- || age—what are his feelings then? Nothing cant 
iT] . 

ly altered. Her mildness is changed into the bitterest) pruer than that all the pageants and indulgences 


sarcasm. From one of the most benevolent of human | voluptuous life and worldly life ; all the convention 
beings, she has come to take delight only in the m- 


“Oh! hard it is that fondness to sastain, 

* And strugyle not to feel averse in vain 5 

* But harder still the heart's recoil to hear, 

“ And hide from one—perhaps another there 

* He takes the band | vive net, nor withhold— 

“ Tis pulse not check’d, nor quickeu’d —ealmly cold ; 

© Aad when resigu’d it drops a lifeless weight 

* From oue I vever loved enough to hate 

“ No warmth these lips returo by his imprest, 

“ And chill'd remembrance shudders o'er the rest.” | 


‘and factitious ideas and feelings which it engender 
dulgence of a severity of temper amounting almost} vanish totally and at once before one touch of ree 
oe FAResUT. ‘nature. But the effect is pain, cutting pain. The 


, stash > 
She is seated in her chamber. ‘The door opens, and! jeay¢ swells, and tears gush from the eyes, but the 


Alas! alas! how many, how very many, there are, '1n enters, He isold and decrepit. His hair ts 


are tears of bitterness. The fallen and stained me 
in Whose mouths these fine lines would speak only the S80W-white, Hlis form is bent nearly double :— 


' 
i 
. . 

Hrecollects the innocent child—the soul which needs 


“ 





a ee there came 


' ‘the drams of social excitation looks back to its forme! 
\ worn-out man, with withered limbs and lame, . 2 . 
“ His mind oppressed with wos, aad bent with age his frame. i healthful and gladsome state, and the simple food of 
the attributes of wealth, they look bright in the san-) [tis her lover. Tis hair has been whitened by in-| which it lived ;—the spirit has, like the raven, abat 


light of the world ; and those who jadge by that hight) tense and continued suffering, rather than by the doned the ark to feed upon foulness and pollution 


lune, think all is as it seoms to be. But this beauty) work of time; his body bas been doubled by the) What would not that man give to have washed fro! 
ef outward radiance is but as the bloom upon a con-) weight of iron whieh it bore for ten years. 


simple truth—in the recesses of whose hearts this lan- | 
guage is always spoken. Surrounded, probably, by all 


He was) his remembrance the past good, the present evil? 
sumptive cheek, it is the eflect—and, to the observant) all that time in suldary confinement, loaded with heavy 
eye, the tuken—of the disease within. And what is) chains, and scrupulously debarred from the slightest 
etios ection to such a woman as this ? The look) mitigation of his condition, physical or mental. But 
Which ste casts upon past time is like that which the) many more years are now passed The tyrant is 
‘Rich Man arsed to Lazarus-~it is Ghat of the damn-) dead, and the lovers may meet. How would they 


I have always considered “ The Pleasures of Me 
“mory” to be the most complete misnomer of the beau 
‘tiful and very feeling poem which is so entitled. a 

the images which the poet crowds together on revis 
ing the place of his birth, are surely any thing rate 
ed looking upon blesseduess. ‘To use the powerful have recogaised each other? The gay eavalier,) than images of pleasure : 
words of one trom whom have already quoted an’ flushed with the pride of youthful beauty and gene- | 
expression, “if there be one curse that has come to) ral admiration, brilliant in present fortune, avd anti- 
earth vs the crow thes, and, with alb the poisonous! 


* Up springs, at every step, to claim @ tear, , 
“ Some little friendship formed, and cherished here 


Vana is the blight of early friendships to be classe! 


* Adam DRats 
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a 


the pleasures of our mind? Is the recollec- 


gmong 
won of the gush of full and fond abandonment with 
vbich one youn, heart meets another, now « hecked 
od doed up for ever ;—ts the demolition of that ta- 
boc of affection which we thought founded on a rock, 
nu which the waves of time aad of worldliness 
proved to be on shifting sand;—are these things 
preasurcs ? 

How does the poet try to show the justice of his 
title—how does he attempt to prove that “ Memory” 
is indeed * blessed that she isin truth an “ ethereal 
sower 2” He revisits the house in which he was born. 
He fiads the “ court grass-grown,” the “ gateway 
wouldering,” the mansion desolate ! The hall, the 

-pe of merry-hearted revelry, and of all those offyes 

) hospitality and kindliness which are common to 
iy English ianor-house, is 


» Now stained with dews, with cobwebs darkly hung.” 


Every thing throughout the house, which speaks to | 
emembrance and affection, is sinking mito decay ; 
he garden is a desert, the very clock has ceased to 

ount the hours now growing so sad, so saddening. | 
All the loved friends, who peopled this loved scene, 
have passed away, like its prosperous davy—-all is 
solitude, silence, tuin. And we are told that these | 
lings are pleasures, that we are to bless the faculty 

y which we are enabled to enjoy them! 

Well may Mi. Rogers print as “* an affecting re- 
verse of the picture,” the beautiful and most powerful 
stanzas, which ave said to have been written on a blank | 
leaf of his book :— 


* Pleasures of memory !—ch, supremely blest, 
“And justly prowd bevend a poets’s praise, 
‘Tf the pure confines of thy tranquil breast, 
* Contare, indeed, the subject of thy lays, 


Phe tlerakd still of misery, 

Memory mates her influence known 

‘ Dy tears and sighs and griet alone, 

* i greet her as the fiend, ty whom belong 

' The vulture’s ravening beak, the raven’s funeral song. 


She tells of time mis spent, of comtort lost, 
' OF fair occasions gone tor ever by, 
Cf hopes too toodly nursed, too rudely crost, 
©» Of many a cause to wish, yet fear, to dic. 
lor what beside the instinctive tear 
~ Lest she survive, detains me here, 
When all* the tife of life’ is fled, 
What but the deep inhereut dread, 
* Lest she bevond the grave resume her reign, 
And realize that hell which priests and beldams feign?” 


{ have been particularly led to think of these things | 


yacucumstance which occurred to me a few days 
wo. Looking over the contents of an old chest, | 
ighted upon some of my school-books, which had 
un there negleeted, probably almost ever since I left 

iool, They were covered with all the marks and 
ingenngs which such books usually display—nonde- 
cript figures, dates, and scraps of Latin— 


“* Hic jiber es: meus, 


* Testis est Deus, lwe shall give either gladness, or sornow and deep | 


* Quis eum furatur 
** Per collum pendatur,’— 


id other similar effusions of traditionary school-wit, 
tha Phedrus, | found in the margin my initials and 
ese words, * Lastlesson, July 14th”—and then the 
late of the year, which I shall withhold. ‘This had 
wen Written, as the date showed me, just as I was 
“utto go home for the midsummer holidays, atter 

we fist half-year [ had been at school. <A crowd of 
‘He impressions of that time rose upon me—but I was 
» have them brought before me much more vividly 

‘il In turning ever the leaves of the book, I found 
‘tolded paper, which, when T opened it, proved to be 
‘letter from my mother, wrapped up in the draft of 
answer, or, as we used to call it at school, * the 


wul copy.” The paper and the ink were both disco- | 
‘led by time, but the writing was perfectly legible. | 


Che letter had been written about a fortnight before 
7 i nas . . oi 

¢ beginuing of the holidays, and was full of the an- 
‘ipations of pleasure on my return home after my) 


call the reality of their actual expression. 


by shedding such 


By me how envied !—for to me, | 


which T speak, 


my pony, of the favourite groom, avd was wiitten 
ina large clear hand, that [ might read ut more readily 
than the fine sloping dashing writing of a lady would 
have permitted to so voung a child. UT turned to my 
auswer It was written on lines, which had all the 


iuled by myself, as they were tat 


appearance ol bein 
less bornzontal than oblique,— and the band was that 
of a boy of nie years old, when he has not the wr 


‘ 


I m imaged, however, to 


libs-inaster at his shoulde 
decipher ut. It was on the same topics as ny mo- 
ther’s—and written evidently under the intoxication 
of spirit in which a schoolboy always is for about a 
month betore the holidays. Those who recollect then 
feelings on “ going home,” ducing their school-day 
tune—still more thew first going home— and yet sull 
more, those who remember thei mother’s teelings 
then,—may well figure to themselves these two 
letters. 

My young heart was thus, as it were, lod bare be- 
When we look back through the must of 


years, our view of what really Was ts but very faimt 


fore me. 
wnd imperfect. Bat here, every feeling was sliown 
to ine in all the freshness of contemporary line-in 
Oh! what 
did I feel ai that moment !— 


* The thoughts of other day4 were rushing on me 
* The loved, the lost, the distant, and the dead 
* Were with me then.’ 


My throat felt tightened and choked, til a gush of 
irrepressible tears relieved me, And what tears were 
those ! TL hope my worst enemy may never be cursed 
L looked upon the record of my 
childish thoughts—how boovant was ther spiit! 
how sinless were their anticipations!—They were 
breathed, too, to a mother for whom my love was 
somethiog more than filial To all the deep and 
holy feehngs of that alleetion, was added ove of fond 


} ° ° ° 
fellowship, which the gay and cordial kindliness of 


my mother’s manners towards her children inspired. 


Chat mother, alas! Llost not long after the time ot) 
-and this T look upon to be one of! 
(the heaviest misfortunes which can befall any man. 


For, if there be any thing which ean restrain the 


Sebullitions of het youth, which can keep the steps of 
ia wayward and impetuous mind in the straight 


path—it is the inflicnce of a mother, [do not speak 
fof that direct guidance, which, espec illy in these 
days, it is almost Linpossible should exist ;—but if the 
mother be a worn of the heart aud mind which 


nine was, the sunallest spark of good feeling in the 
son Will actuate and restrain him. Nothing can more 
strongly propel towards good—nothing ean be a 
more powertal ioducement to eschew evil, than the 
reflection that, by the course whieh we stall follow, 
| 

shame to our mother’s heart. — Yes | 


* Thad not wandered wild and wide, 

© Withsuch an angel for my vubie,; 

“Yeos) Hleasen and man might now approve me 
* Ji she bad lived, and lived to love me 


‘Oli! God --how bitterly did the coutrast between 
that time and this strike upon what is left to me of a 
heart, as 1 looked upon those memorials of my 
youthful self! LT owas then bappy in all the bright 
hearteduess of sunny infancy—inoocent ia all the 


purity of that passiouless age—and now !— 


If the waters of oblivion had been offered to me | 


‘thea, | would have drained the cup to its last drop, 
even though, as in the Eastern story, death had been 
mingled in the draught. 


“ Mary,” said a very respectable lady in London to 
her servant, last week, “* How is this that you have 
given me warning ? I know not of any words as has 
taken place between us, Mary.” “ Nox do 1, madam,” 


> " — —————— 
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Without ambition the fire of the most sealous bs quenched. and 


the efforts af the moc peteevering cease toe ke exerted te erete 
< 

wm" etotiog te be beneficial ia its effects we are imtacet to offer «@ 

prize of twenty doitare ¢ tive wet Desay, fo be sent ty the fret of 


Ccteber neat It wilt be examine: , a committer of lterary wen 


eapoerndents Ane Peyuested to set theig 
pales in a separate envel “Me ne ot which shail be pened tut tha 
mt the suocesstul caaocditate 


Demeu of thm ecaty ‘or 


LA FAYVETTSE. 

This immortal patriot has at length arrived on 
our shores, and wever since the days of Wasurse 
TON has man been received here with more eathusl- 
astic admiration. The steam-boat Etna is no longer 
talked of. We hear oo more of the Indian Chiefs, 
md the Turks and Lord Byrou have ceased to be 
the subjects of conversation—uithons of people, we 
have no doubt, are at this instant speaking of La 
Faye tle 
lip seems to delight in uttering bis name—gentlemen 
are ready to throw by their business to shake him by 
the hand; wand ladies forget their lovers to dream of 


ove sy paper teems with bes praises eeevery 


him. Ifaman « ‘ys have you seen Aim, you know 
who he means-—and when we told a friend we had 
* heen introduced,” he answered, without hesitation, 


he envied us the honour, We hed taken up the pen 


to deseribe him and the pageantry of his landing, but 


we can searcely yet think of hin without wembling 
with gratitude and love. Ln our next we shall, how- 
ever, make it a point, for the benefit of our more dis- 
tant subscribers, to give an account of his landing eg 
our shores—ol the cannon—and ships—of the shout- 
ing of the endless multitude, aod the Patriot General 
bowing to the clamorous plaudits of thousands and 
thousands of betogs, whose rights, liberties, and hap- 


ploess, bis individual exertions had helped lo preserve. 


We have exanimed a volume upon the inestimable 
scrence of Mathematics,preceded by the following title: 

“An elementary treatise on Algebra, theoretical 
and practical, adapted to the instruction of youth in 
schools and colleges. By James Ryan, author of *A 
Key to Bonnyeastle’s Algebra.” To which is added 
un Appendix, containing an algebraic method of de- 
menstating the propositions in the fifth book of 
| Euchd’s Elements, according to the text and arrange 
nent 1) Simpsen’s edition. By Robert Adrain, 
LL.D. F.ALPLS. FLA.ALS , &c. and professor ot Ma- 
‘thematics and Natural Philosophy in Columbia Col 
ilece, New-York.” 
Then tollaws the author's advertisement, which we 


leopy entire 


* As utility is the great object aimed at in this pub- 
jlication, | have spared no pains to make a careful se 
lection of matertals, from the most approved sources. 
pwhich tend to elucidate, ina full and clear manner. 
ithe Elements of Algebra, both in theory and practice, 
“'Phose authors of whose labours [have principally 
Havatled myself, are Euler, Clairant, Lacroix, Gar 
mer, Bezout, Lagrange, Newton, Simpson, Emerson, 
Wood, Bonnycasile, Bridge, and Bland. 

* To Bland’s Algebraical Problems, (a work com- 
piled for the use of students in one of the first uni 
versities in Europe,) fam chiefly indebted for the pro 

Sunple, Pare, and Quadratic Equations, 

* By permission of the learned Dr. Adrain, I have 
added, as an Appendix, his method of demonstrating 
tlvebratcally the propositions in the filth book ef 
hue hid’s Elem its.”’ 


| blems in 


Mr. Ryan is too well known to the literati of this 
countiy to need much comment, or the humble ap 
probation which we feel ita duty to bestow ; but we 
jean call the notice of the public to this invaluable 
| work ; and having held it up to the view of the world, 


‘ist absence from it,—and chalked out many plans) returned Mary; ‘but I have come to a resalution | its intrinsic merit will command success. Our limits 


“lt athusement for me on my arrival. 
‘gs ef my sisters, of my garden, of my pigeons, of 


| grammar.” 


It gave me not to live with avy lady whatever who can’t speak J will not permit us now to dedicate as much time to it 
{ 


| as it deserves, but a review may be expected hereafter. 
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POETRY. 
——— 


‘ n e 
To oommenicate the ordinary ideas of common life, prose is th 





‘ seit 
most ht, at poetre would best deecrii- the more elevated pa ’ 
flow torth in @ etteoertt 


the pleasures of gratitude, oF jusuraung! 


and emote of the ent whether tt sleet 

stream: while leecrily ny 
Fl the 

the thought of the hopes and fears, te ' 


brilling pleasures of tremlbin howe 


To Mebecca. 


Tris circling lock of raven haw 


sad despondencies 


Which purest friendship gave to mr, 
Shall soothe me in the hour of care 

By recollections, fond, of thee 
Tis dear to this warm lonely heart 

The hand of sorrow hath imprest— 
And I will never, vever part 

With what thy little hand hath prest 


And when I seek my couch at night, 

This token shall be gazed upon, | 
And as it meets my raptor'd sight, 

Twill ‘mind me of the moments gone. 
Those moments | have spent with thee 

Beside the winter evening fire, 
Or when you wander'd, free, with me, l\- 


Where summer moons the soul inspire | 


And thou—ah wilt thou sometimes muse 
On him who traced these present lines, 
Who sometimes fears thy heart may lose 


That kindness which each feeling binds ° 


This gift, this precious gift I see, 
It telis me that thy friendship, pure, 


GEORGE. 


Vet may—!I need not fear, Pm sure 
Will never cease to flow for me. 


Cup of Move. 


O' now's the hour when air is sweet, 


And birds are all in tune, 

To seek with me the cool retreat, 
In bright and merry June ; 
When every rose-bush bas a nest, 

And every thorn a flower, 














And every thing on earth is blest, 
‘This sweet and holy hour. \ 
O come, my dear, when evening flings 
Her veil of purple round, | 
And zephyr, on his dewy wings, 
Sweeps o'er the flow'ry ground ; | 
When every bird of day is still, 
And stars are bright above, | 


O come, my dear, and we will fill 
Our cup, and drink of love. 
We'll fill it from the pure blue sky, 
And trom the glowing west, 
And catch its spiritin thine eye, 
And in the small bird's nest; 
And take its sweetness from the flowers 
Its freshness trom the spring, 
lis cooluess from the dewy hours, 
When night-hawks take the wing 
Then we will wander far away, 
Along the flowery vale, 
Where winds the brook in sparkling play, 
And treshly blows the gale ; 
And we will sit beneath the shad 
‘That maples weave above, 
And on the mossy pillow laid, 
Will drink the cup of love 


To Mouisa. 


Once heve I saw thee ; long will memory 


VERCIVAL. 


Ketain thy witching smiles, Deeply noprintcd on its page 


Is every word you uttered. Treasured within my soul 
Is every glance you sent. Is there tn all the world, @ man 
With heart so cold, and so unfeeling as to say, 

‘Women thy charms are nought’ Let him, oh let him 
Gaze but one short moment on thy charms, and keen 
Remorse would rend and tear his bosom, until he 


Did retract from what his lips gave utterance I} 


‘Thine eye alone, now soaring up to heaven, and now | 
fu bashtul blushes, cast to earth, would tell him 
rhat he lied. 


A paraphrase. 


The last scene drew nigh, and the good man reposed, 


bait avd pale, with his weeping fmends round him, 

But vet he seean d calm, while lus mortal lite « losed, 
As in youth s early morning | fvuod him 

lie towls of his weartsome jour! 


Aud { 


fle stood all resign d on its borders at last, 


ev were past, 


nigh now death's dark vale was before him, 


For the bright star of mercy hung o'er him. 
That scene was more beautiful far to my eye, 
[hau if wealth, in its pride, had array 4 it, 
The soul that was pluming its wings for the shy 
Was absorb'd in the spirit that made it 
A sweet sigh rose soft as I silently gazed 
On his feeble eye's 
That still fondly turned to where brilliantly blazed 


puck, Anes motion, 


Hope's bright star on the verge of life's ocean 
The cares and the troubles of time were at rest, 
Aud each sorrow that lle so encumbers— 

The sea-bird had flown to its wave girdled nest, 
And the world of mankind sunk in slutmbers 
One moment | looked trom the bills geatle slope, 

All hush'd was day's busy commotion, 
And joyously yazed on that bright star of hope 
That thus sbone on life's tremulous ocean. 
The time is long past, and the scene is afar, 
But ott, as I muse by the billow, 
Will memory come to rekindle the star 
‘That shone o'er the dying man’s pillow 
In life's closing hour, when my trembling soul flies, 
Aud death stills my heart's last emotion, 
For me may the seraph of mercy arise, 
Like a star on eternity's ocean 


A favdle. 
A Rabbit young—-more weak than keen, 
Held in its mouth a walnut green 
His parents told him, “ Nuts bear meat— 
* The kernel of that put is sweet!" 
But nibbling its green coat uncouth, 
‘The ignorant creature doubts the truth ; 
Deems it unfraught with meat or bread, 
And gives no heed to what they said : 
Tlis wisdum-teeth were still uncut : 
The youngster threw away the nut. 
A keen eyed Monkey watch'd the lad— 
Seized the same nut extremely glad ; 
Held it compressed with dextrous paw, 
Then fairly crack'd it in his jaw; 
Rejoiced, and grinning o'er the treat, 
Breakfast upon delightful meat. 
‘Then to young Rabbit says with sneer 
“Your parents told the truth my dear ' 
“ But idle boys of giddy stem, 
“ Knowledge is never nuts to them ' 


Song. 


Oh love, farewell-——for we must part, 
Perchance we part to meet no more 
A fluit'ring, sinking at my heart, 
Declares that every joy is o'er: 
But will my absence prompt the sigh- 
Will not that sigh be insincere : 
Some rival win thy sparkling eye 
By soft addresses to thine ear? 
Porgive suspicious harsh and vain, 
The look of coustant truth is thine !— 
That heart which feels no anxious pain, 
lhe ore of love can ne'er refine ! 
Let those sweet scenes of former joy, 
fhe fragrant walk at early day ; 
The whisp rings when the moon rode high, 
Awake a sinile when far away! 
But, far away, wilt thou lorget 
Whom to thy bosom erst was dear ; 
Ol! shall my absence prompt regret, 
And that warm smile shine through a tear - 
And while that tear hangs on thy cheek, 
Shall hope, wild pour her witching straiu * 
Brush off the tear, and softly meek, 
Restore the smiles bright, joyous reign / 


le lh barqueme ni cu Génie al Lafayette 


E.nfin i! arevu la terre bospitalere 


Cs fe 


Qu'i! marqua de soo sang, qu tu: devint plus chére 
Ceconvive chert, ce heros tortune 

Qu, des ses jeunes ans, ace sol fut mene 

Eembrase de lamour dune liberte sate, 

Sou noble coeur breptot en eprouva | etreimte, 

bit passant des honneurs sous les drapeaux de Mar: 
De Bellone ii brava les daungereux hasards— 

Salut, trois fois salut a Cet an sincere 

Que cette Republique accuenle comme un pere 

De cent coups rep tes par echo d alentour, 

Le canon fremissant annonce son retour 

A ce signal public d'une publique ivresse, - 
Toute une nation se livre a Valleyresse, 

Et prenantle burin pour graver le present, 

Aux pages de I’ Histoire elle ofre uv sentiment 
Ali! noble Veteran de ces deux hemispheres, 
Viens propager }'clan de ce peuple de freres ; 

\ tens, § il se peut encore, augmenter son amour, 
Chaque ville requiert Vhonneur de ton sejour ; 
Ainsi de Washington au temps de ses voyages, 
Chacun de son ardeur lui presentait les gages 
Par ses rares vertus, juge Vamides Dieux 

Le peuple le voyait, chacua etait heureux— 
Dun partage aussi beau congots-tu lavantage 
Adore comme lui, tu forces le suffrage, 

Car tous les coeurs Cmus a ton embarquement, 
T'accompagnaicat ainsi sur le grand Ocean ; 
Mais contraint de céder au Dieu qui le preside, 
Sans dangers tu voguas sur la plaine liquide, 

Et de cet élément méme encor respecté, = 
Le flot quit'apporta disparut attriste— mM 
Au desir general enfin tu viens paraitre ; 

On se hate, on se presse, on cherche a te connaitre vo 
A cette effusion qui s’exhale des coeurs, 
Tu peux voir qu'il n'est point d’insipides flatteurs 
Puisqu'nne grande ville avide de ta vue, 

Par un commun accoyd pres de toi s'est rendue, 
Et la commotion de lelectricité 

N'est pas sentie avec plus de célérité, 

Al! peux-tu resister a de si douces preuves / 
Eprou.as-tu jamais de scénes aussi neaves ? | 
Oui, je le vois, les pleurs qui naissent du plaisir _ 
S‘echappent de tes yeux ; du coeur c'est le soupir to 


to | 


De ces accens d'amour, ce cette foule immense, ul 
Huit lustres ecoules toflrent la difference : he 
Ne jugerais-tu pas la population 
S'etre accrue au moyen qu'usa Deucalion ?— 
Eh vous! citoyens vrais, que votre gratitude 
Se conserve toujours, faites-en votre etude ! 
P'up guerrier valeureux célebrer le retour, 
C'est partager sa gloire en gagnant son amout 
RKappelez-vous encor qu une armeée ctrangére, 
Formée de Francais, servit d'auxiliaire, 
Que leur sang répandu pour votre liberté, om 
Keclame les regrets de la postérise ! ae 
Pour leur mémoire ayez de la reconnaissance, F 
La mort au champ d'honneur veut cette deferenc 
Dans la nuit du tombeau je sort les engloutit ; att 
Ils n'ont fait que passer, mais leur glowe y survit.  } no 
Lpigrams. ty 
Tis plain (says John) wealth cannot save, sel 
For Cesar lies within his grave ; = ve 
He was so good, some really think 
That virtue was his meat aud drink. 
Says Tom, if thence he drew his breath, 
No doubt but he was starv’d to death, 
eee 
‘This world is a prison in every respect ; be 
Its walls are the heavens in common; ne 
The gaoler is sin ; the prisoners are men, 
And the fetters they're bound with ave Women Nhe 
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